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CRITICS OF "PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN." 

BY THE BIGHT HON. SIB CHAELES W. DILKE, BABT. 



A sobt of promise was given by me some time ago to the ed- 
itor of The North American Review that I would deal in that 
periodical with American and Canadian criticism on the " Problems 
of Greater Britian," in case I should happen to see reviews discus- 
sion on which might be of interest to a wide circle of readers. I 
have now had the advantage of perusing most of the notices 
which have appeared in the leading journals not only of Europe, 
the United States, and the Dominion, but also of South Africa 
and India. They are more indulgent to the shortcomings of the 
book than could have been expected in advance, and I have little 
to do except to express my thanks. 

The problems of the British Empire which concern the rela- 
tions of Canada and of the United States cannot be mentioned 
without bringing Mr. Goldwin Smith into the field. The ques- 
tions concerned with those relations are peculiarly his own, and if 
he has failed to carry with him, as I think he has failed, the 
opinion either of the Canadian Dominion or of the United King- 
dom, or, I may add (though of this your American readers will be 
far better judges), even of the United States, every line that he 
writes is full of interest and full of literary charm. In Tlie 
Forum for May Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a manner most courteous 
to his adversary, has fallen foul of me for, as he thinks, rebuking 
him for dealing with Canadian questions rather in England and 
in the United States than upon Canadian soil. I should not have 
ventured to rebuke him upon this head. He is fully justified, I 
need hardly say, in writing upon such a question in the English 
newspapers or the widely-read American reviews. All that I said, or 
meant to say, was that the Canadians themselves seem to pay more 
attention to political controversy carried on in the journals of the 
Dominion, and to resent strong attacks upon the policy which 
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commands a majority at Ottawa when the criticisms appear across 
the border. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith dislikes my occasional use of the term 
" the Empire" for the Queen's dominions. But it seems to me, 
I confess, a convenient and it is an official term, recognized by 
Parliament, by the War Office, by the Admiralty, by the Post- 
Office, and other government departments. If Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, and the Emperor of Russia should declare war on 
one another, that war would extend to the whole of their re- 
spective subjects, and some term is needed to express that portion 
of the world's surface which acknowledges the Queen, or Queen- 
Empress, and would be concerned on our side in such hostilities. 
" The Empire" is, as I have said, a convenient term, and one not 
more open to objection than any other that can be devised. 
Neither have I assumed, as I am made by Mr. Goldwin Smith to 
assume, that the British Empire will constitute a permanent 
unity. This very question forms one of those problems which I 
have discussed, but he would be indeed a daring man who should 
venture to assume for certain, or to confidently prophesy, that 
Australia, Canada, India, and the United Kingdom will be under 
one sceptre in times far distant from our own. It is a curious 
fact that Mr. Goldwin Smith, after quarrelling with the term 
"the Empire," is forced to use it in the (for so brilliant a writer) 
somewhat clumsy phrase, forced upon him not by his taste, but 
by the necessities of controversy, " this Empire, or whatever it is 
to be called." In his admirable article, " The Hatred of England," 
in the May number of The North American Review, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith also makes use of the phrase, " Great Britain has 
in her empire three hundred millions of people. . . Read any 
one of the treatises on the defences of her empire." 

Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to imagine that, as portions of the 
empire become more democratic, there is less chance of the ex- 
penditure necessary to defend its parts being encountered by its 
people, and he thinks that "Problems of Great Britain " proves 
that in Australasia " a military policy, even of a moderate kind, 
has brought unpopularity on its authors." No unpopularity at- 
taches in Australia to a policy of local defence, even on a costly 
scale ; and, on the contrary, the colonies are now engaged in de- 
vising increased measures of protection to be added to those, al- 
ready in most cases ample, which their present system gives. 
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What is unpopular is paying Australian money in the form of 
what in the southern continent is called " tribute." The Soudan 
expedition is now unpopular in Australia, and the Naval-Defence 
Bill is unpopular in Queensland, but Australian defence by Aus- 
tralian forces, on a scale sufficient to render safe for the British 
flag all the adjoining seas, is popular enough. 

In the main portion of his Forum article Mr. Goldwin Smith 
appears to be arguing rather against the protective policy of the 
Canadian governmental party than against my views ; and, as a 
Free-Trader, hostile to that policy, I do not feel called upon to 
defend it. But he comes then to Canadian defence, and admits 
that it is reasonable that, if Canada wants independence, she 
should be ready to defend it. He asks, however, how she is to 
afford the money necessary for armaments sufficient to protect so 
dangerous a frontier against a nation vastly superior in wealth 
and numbers. Switzerland is not defended by natural frontiers 
(as is popularly supposed), for her two great cities of Geneva, on 
the one side, and of Basle, upon the other, lie open to the in- 
rader, and the occupation of two or three points upon her rail- 
way system (which, but for her army, could be easily reached) 
would paralyze her defence. Switzerland is vastly inferior in 
wealth and in population to Germany and to Prance, but she is 
protected by her patriotism and her willingness to make sacrifices 
in order to keep on foot an admirable democratic army. If 
Canada desires to retain her independence of the United States, 
as a self-respecting country she should put herself in a condition 
of defence such as Switzerland occupies. But, as she will never 
be attacked by the United States if she shows a real desire to 
remain independent, she need not be " armed to the teeth " (to 
use the phrase of Mr. Goldwin Smith) or attempt to keep on foot 
a permanent army against a people who will not employ any such 
force against her, or ever attack her in a desire for the conquest 
of an unwilling people. I admit, however, the fairness and the 
weight of the main argument of Mr. Goldwin Smith, that, if 
Canada does not keep up a large organized defence militia, the 
inference may be drawn that there exists in Canada no very strong 
opposition to eventual union with the United States. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith thinks that the adoption of the French tricolor in the 
province of Quebec implies that the " alien nationality " is by no 
means a strength of British rule ; but he does not controvert the 
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argument that union with the United States would swamp the 
French Canadians, and is for that reason never likely to be sought 
by them. 

Incidently, in the course of the same article, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith two or three times writes of the poverty of large parts of the 
Canadian soil. In this matter, he seems to me, I confess, to some- 
what exaggerate. He speaks, for example, of the maritime prov- 
inces of Canada as being separated from Quebec " by a wide and 
irreclaimable wilderness" ; and I am, therefore, the more glad to 
find that in his last paragraph he distinctly declares Canada to be 
" a country full of natural resources." That is a considerable 
admission for Mr. Goldwin Smith, and one which will encourage 
Canadians more than they will be discouraged or saddened by 
anything which has come from his pen. 

In his article called " The Hatred of England," in The North 
American Review, Mr. Goldwin Smith mentions one subject 
upon which I had written in the Canadian part of " Problems of 
Greater Britain," and in which we take wholly different views as 
to the facts of the case. He tells his readers that " Anglophobia 
. . . drives British emigrants from American shores to Aus- 
tralia at a time when the self-governing element in this country is 
in danger of being swamped by alien elements." This passage 
clearly implies that British (that is, English and Scotch) emigra- 
tion to the United States is decreasing in proportion to English 
and Scotch emigration to Australia. Yet so far is this from 
being the case that the very opposite is true. The English and 
Scotch emigrants to the United States have pretty steadily in- 
creased. In 1885 they were 87,000; in 1886, 99,000; in 1887, 
132,000; in 1888, 130,000. On the other hand, the English and 
Scotch emigration to Australasia (and the deduction of New 
Zealand would not seriously affect the proportions) in the same 
years has been 33,000, 38,000, 29,000, and 27,000. 

An interesting American article on "Problems of Greater 
Britain " was that in the Chicago Tribune, which, discussing at 
length my views upon the fisheries question, asked impatiently 
when the time might come when men should fish where they 
pleased and for what they pleased, and sell their products where 
and how they pleased, regardless of frontiers. The writer, how- 
ever, failed to see that his excellent suggestion has no bearing 
upon the Newfoundland problem discussed by me, for the diffi- 
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culty there consists in the existence of foreign rights on shore, 
such as the United States would not tolerate in her territories 
were Newfoundland in her possession. 

As a rule, the articles, and especially when favorable, as most 
of them have been, contain little of that kind of criticism which 
can lead to useful answer. The hostile criticism which proceeds 
from France, and, generally speaking, from Prance alone, has 
been based upon a misconception of the author's views. Where I 
have quoted Prevost-Paradol's "La Prance Nouvelle," and shown 
that the twenty years which have passed over our heads since the 
book appeared have only confirmed the justness of his prediction 
as to the dwarfing of the French, the German, and the other 
south, west, and central European powers, by the Americans, the 
British, and the Eussians, French writers who have not read my 
book, or who have read it hastily, have been inclined to think that 
I was not only expressing my own views, rather than those of a 
French patriot, but wishes entertained generally by my fellow- 
countrymen. The stationary position of the French, the absorption 
of the Germans outside Europe by the Americans and the British, 
are scientific facts of the highest interest, and thoroughly worthy 
of careful investigation ; but all interest in such speculations dis- 
appears when they are approached with loss of temper. It is then 
only possible with advantage to repeat the statement that the 
arguments which bear upon the point put forward in " Problems 
of Greater Britain " are unaffected by personal predilection. 

The most useful criticism of the work bears upon a subject 
which would probably be of less interest to American readers than 
that which might have been aroused by almost any other portion 
of it — namely, upon British and Indian imperial defence. The 
Chicago Tribune, indeed, discussed in some detail the defence of 
India as presented in my book, but only to assure me that a single 
American county with which it was acquainted, Cook County, 
could furnish a larger force than could British India. The 
Edinburgh Review, in the course of a very favorable article on the 
book, went out of its way to make, incidentally, an onslaught 
against me for want of patriotism in revealing to our possible 
enemies the details of our military weakness. If we could secure 
adequate military reform in the British Empire without talking 
about our weaknesses, I should be the first to deprecate the practice 
of discussing them; but, unfortunately, this has been found to be 
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impossible, and the only chance we have of obtaining any remedy 
for a state of things absolutely deplorable, and dangerous even 
to the continued existence of the fabric of the British govern- 
ment, is discussion. The Hartington Commission has lately 
brought together an enormous body of the most competent evi- 
dence upon the subject, but I understand that little except the 
result is to be given to the world. The consequence will, I fear, 
be that this most important inquiry will remain sterile, and that 
once more "nothing will he done." I might answer the criticism 
in The Edinburgh Revietv by pointing out that the great semi- 
official newspapers of India, such as The Pioneer, single out the 
chapter on " Indian Defence " for special praise, and, represent- 
ing, as they do, British-Indian military opinion, evidently believe 
that the chapter was calculated to do good, not harm, to the in- 
terests with the defence of which these journals in a peculiar 
degree feel themselves charged. 

To us in England one of the most interesting notices which 
has been called out by my book is that in the Novoye Vrernya, 
which contains these words : 

" Yet a little while, and, by seizing Herat, we shall present a pistol at the very hear* 
of English domination. . , . The Vistula, the Bosphorus, and Herat are the thr©6 
points of the Russian strategical triangle.- The English keep persisting in an unequal 
Btruggle only because they await the result of the issue on the two former points 
rather than that at the third position of Herat." 

This passage, again, however, affects matters of interest rather to 
Britons than to the people of the United States. 

Some naval officers in all parts of the world have objected to 
the views put forward in my chapter on " Imperial Defence." 
Those opinions, have, however, since been, as it seems to me, 
confirmed by the revelation of the line taken by Admiral Sir P. 
Richards upon the Hartington Commission. The report of that 
commission includes a naval protest against sailors being called 
upon to say beforehand what they could or could not do in case 
of war. The reason of their inability to do so is that our sailors 
have had hitherto no proper staff to work out such questions for 
them, for our Naval-Intelligence Department is too young and 
too weak. But the fact at least shows how necessary it is for the 
army administration to have ready in advance its system for 
garrisoning our colony stations, and this is plainly the opinion of 
even the naval member of the commission. It is difficult to 
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write upon such matters without becoming a pessimist upon 
the question of imperial defence. We in Great Britain own 
the most costly army in the world. We are continually 
pulling it about ; and even during the few years in which I 
have myself taken a special interest in the question, blue books 
upon the subject have accumulated feet high. 

The general public understands so little about defence prob- 
lems that suggestions for remedy of present evils are easily met 
by criticism upon detail, when all that matters is the principle. 
For example, I have written in support of the proposal of the 
Hartington Commission for the creation of a general staff, which, 
indeed, I had advocated in advance. It may be admitted that 
the staff proposed by the Hartington Commission would differ in 
many important points from that German staff which has proved 
successful ; and it is easy, therefore, to criticise the report, and 
even to pull it to pieces. But, on the other hand, the principle 
is there, — that the best brains which are to be found in an army 
should be allowed to come to the top, and that real power should 
be given to the men who know how to use it. The same result 
possibly might be achieved in a different way ; but that which is 
incapable of defence is the present system, or absence of system, 
under which we spend far more than anybody else and have 
nothing to show for our money, and are not even safe in our 
island home. We spend on defence in the United Kingdom over 
thirty-three millions sterling a year of taxes, which is brought up 
to over thirty-eight millions a year by including expenditure out 
of loans ; and in British India we spend about twenty millions. 
So that, when allowance is made for the Canadian, Australasian, 
Crown Colony, and Cape expenditure, we soon find that we have 
run to an expenditure well over sixty millions sterling a year 
upon British imperial defence. 

Pessimist though I am upon this question of imperial defence, 
I am an optimist with regard to the likelihood of a general war. 
Never, to my mind, in our time has there seemed less chance of 
the outbreak of such a conflagration than during those three or 
four last years in which it has been continually prophesied by a 
portion of the press. One great- influence on the side of peace, 
indeed, has lately gone, for Prince Bismarck in the last fourteen 
years has been a powerful factor on the side of peace preservation 
throughout the continent of Europe. At the same time, the fall 
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of Bismarck causes no startling change, so long as the Emperor 
William does not break up the alliance of the central powers in 
order to substitute for it a German-Russian alliance. Supposing 
the alliance of the central powers to continue, Austria will be a 
drag on warlike projects, and will, in fact, say to the young 
Emperor and to Italy : " Go on, gentlemen, if you like, but do 
not count on me to go with you." 

While, however, no change of policy is implied in the dismissal 
of Prince Bismarck, and while, indeed, the Emperor declares to 
all who choose to listen that he retains the alliance of Austria and 
of Italy, and that friendship for England and desire for peace 
which were the base of the Bismarck policy of 1 876 to 1890, the 
removal of the inventor of that policy is, of course, a certain 
cause of risk. I am no admirer of Signor Crisp), but I freely 
admit that that risk would be increased if he were not at the head 
of Italian affairs. Signor Crispi is a man who has learned to live 
alongside of Austria better than could most Italians, and who, on 
the other hand, as an ex-Garibaldian, is of an Italian patriotism 
which cannot be suspected. It must always be remembered, how- 
ever, that in the alliance of the central powers, Prince Bismarck's 
main difficulties were two — the spirit of the Hungarians and the 
constant desire of the Austrians and Italians to fly at one an- 
other's throats. When the Hungarians feel that they have Germany 
behind them, their anti-Russian views are always on the verge of 
being pushed to an extreme so as to bring on war — danger No. 1. 
Austria looks upon Italy as a needy aristocrat looks upon a suc- 
cessful self-made man, and Italy wants something which, if it is 
to be obtained, must one day be obtained at the expense of Austria, 
— danger No. 2. The foreign affairs of Europe were lately in the 
hands of .two men — father and son — who (whether they have great 
and obvious faults, as, according to their detractors, is the case, or 
whether they were heaven-born statesmen, as is thought by their 
admirers) were, at all events, men of vast experience, thoroughly 
skilled in the management of affairs, knowing and known to every 
statesman in Europe, and capable of weighing their men. They 
have been succeeded by the best general in the German Empire 
and by a public prosecutor from one of the smaller states. The 
general is one of the ablest administrators in the world, by the 
proud admission of the Chancellor whom he displaces ; but while 
he is lost to Germany as a general, it is not certain that he is capa- 
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ble, by training or by experience, of bearing the load of civil 
responsibility which has now been thrown upon him. Of the 
public prosecutor who has become Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, without a seat in the cabinet, I know nothing, and my 
ignorance, I believe, is pretty generally shared; and all that I can 
say is that his former functions do not appear to specially fit him 
for the more delicate duties of his new post. 

So much for the present; but as regards the future we cannot 
be without anxiety. The Emperor William does not desire to set 
up the German- Russian alliance as against the present league of 
the central powers. He is coming again to England, and he will 
once more express in this country that affection for us which is 
sincere; but he is a little rash, and he is about to once more visit 
Eussia, and in his wish to make things pleasant to all his neigh- 
bors he may go a little far. It is always possible that, with her 
extraordinarily able diplomacy, Russia may one day succeed in 
replacing the alliance of Germany with Austria by an alliance of 
Germany and Russia, leaving Russia free to attack Austria, with 
a view to the ultimate completion of German unity by the absorp- 
tion of the German provinces of Austria into the German Empire; 
and in this ultimate danger lies the greatest of those which will 
menace European peace. 

Chaeles W. Dilkb. 



